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•  Trendg  and  igsuet 


State  conferences  on  edncation  have  been 
given  approval  by  the  Congress.  A  bill  authorizing 
an  appropriation  of  $1  milbon  to  be  distributed  among 
the  states  on  the  basis  of  their  populations  has  now 
been  passed.  No  state  is  to  receive  less  than  $15,000 
for  planning  and  holding  its  conference  on  education. 
The  federal  payments  will  assist  states  in  bringing  to¬ 
gether  educators  and  citizens  to  review,  analyze,  and 
discuss  their  educational  problems  within  ^e  state 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  appropriate  action 
at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  the  state  conferences  will  enlist  the  participation 
of  laymen  and  community  leaders  in  the  consideration 
of  problems  and  will  center  attention  on  the  ways 
in  which  state  and  local  resources  can  be  mobilized 
to  meet  them. 

Senate  has  not  yet  called  for  debate  on  the 

bill  to  provide  an  emergency  two-year  program  of 
federal  financial  assistance  for  constructing  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  facilities.  Meanwhile, 
Chairman  Samuel  McConnell  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  has  announced  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  special  subcommittee,  headed  by  Congress¬ 
man  Carroll  D.  Kearns,  to  “work  out  a  realistic  plan 
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to  alleviate  the  objections  to  bills  now  pending  before 
the  House  and  Senate.”  Congressman  Kearns  feels 
that  the  present  bills  do  not  call  for  sufficient  federal 
appropriations,  are  too  involved,  and  should  be  sim¬ 
plified  to  accomplish  the  objective.  He  plans  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  school  construction  bill. 

Foandations  have  woa  their  fight  against  a 
proposal  by  Senator  Pat  McCarran  to  ban  even  in¬ 
advertent  gifts  to  subversives.  The  McCarran  pro- 

gosal  was  eliminated  from  the  Administration’s  omni- 
us  tax  reform  bill  by  a  joint  conference  committee 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  amendment  would  have 
applied  to  all  organizations  operated  for  charitable, 
educational,  religious,  and  similar  purposes.  These 
groups  are  exempt  from  federal  taxes  on  their  incomes 
and  contributions  to  them  are  deductible  from  taxable 
incomes  of  individuals  and  corporations.  Both  of 
these  advantages  would  have  bwn  subject  to  with¬ 
drawal  imder  the  McCarran  amendment  for  any 
taxable  year  in  which  an  organization  made  a  pro¬ 
hibited  donation.  It  was  believed  that  such  action 
would  cripple  or  even  destroy  some  foimdations. 

Stedy  Commniiism  in  th«  schools?  At  its 

annual  convention  in  Chicago  this  month,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  will  consider  a  recommendation 
from  its  Committee  on  American  Citizenship  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  teaching  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Com¬ 
munism  in  the  schools.  Advance  copies  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  quote  the  Committee  as  saying  “it  is  recognized 
that  this  is  a  controversial  subject”  but  expressing  be¬ 
lief  that  “it  is  one  that  should  be  met  head-on.”  Asso¬ 
ciation  officials  have  emphasized  that  a  committee 
proposal  does  not  necessarily  comprise  Association 
doctrine.  They  expect  a  sharp  discussion  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  resolution  at  Chicago. 

Latest  iaipdry  iate  edaeatioa  is  being  made 
by  a  House  of  Representatives  subcommittee  toected 
by  Representative  Ralph  W.  Gwiim.  Principal  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  the  Office  of  Education.  One 
assignment  of  the  Gwinn  subcommittee  is  to  ascertain 
what  influence  if  any,  is  being  exerted  on  education 
by  the  Office  ot  Education,  and  what  influence,  if  any, 
by  nongovernmental  groups  is  reflected  in  the  policies 
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of  the  OflBce  of  Education.  The  inquiry  will  try  to 
find  out  why  about  280  educational  and  related  pro¬ 
grams  are  in  force  in  nearly  every  department  and 
agency  of  the  government,  but  are  not  coordinated  by 
any  clearing  house.  It  will  also  seek  a  rounded-out 
cost  estimate  of  these  programs.  No  such  estimate 
is  available  now,  it  is  claimed,  despite  attempts  to 
get  it. 


•  The  Learner 


Edacation  for  self-respect  is  lacking  in  to¬ 
day's  schools,  according  to  Richard  B.  Sewall,  Yale  U. 
In  failing  to  provide  such  education,  says  Mr.  Sewall, 
the  schools  are  abetting  juvenile  delinquency. 

“We  have  deprived  our  children  not  only  of  the 
freedom  to  do  meir  best— since  our  system  is  run  on 
the  basis  of  average  ability— but  the  freedom  to  fail. 
This  is  the  kind  of  experience  that  may  hurt,  but  may 
lead  to  a  new  self-knowledge,  a  new  humility,  that  can 
be  learned  in  no  other  way,”  he  points  out. 

Schools  are  failing  to  meet  student  needs  because 
they  are  not  asking  enough  of  the  youngsters,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Sewall.  The  result  is  fiiat  many  students 
hold  their  schooling  in  contempt  and  “the  bright  ones 
are  bored  by  a  system  geared  to  the  average,”  he 
maintains. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Child,  His  Parents,  and  The  Nurse,  by  Florence  G.  Blake. 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  E.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 
440p.  $5.  {Examines  the  psychology  of  the  growing  child 
and  his  emotional  needs  in  sickness  and  health.  Shows  how 
these  reactions  may  be  handled  by  the  nurse  during  hospital¬ 
ization;  by  the  parents  during  convalescence  at  home.) 


rating,  rapport  between  teacher  and  supervisor  is 
almost  sure  to  be  disturbed. 

—Existing  rating  devices  often  do  not  measure  what 
they  purport  to  measure;  in  addition,  ratings  accorded 
are  often  not  reliable.  Since  educators  cannot  fully 
agree  on  characteristics  of  the  ideal  teacher  or  essen¬ 
tials  of  good  teaching,  the  content  of  most  rating  forms 
is  open  to  serious  question.  With  few  exceptions, 
rating  forms  are  locally  developed  and  their  content 
rests  on  a  flimsy  foundation  as  far  as  validity  is  con¬ 
cerned.  “There  can  be  no  doubt  that  teachers  have 
abundant  reason  for  their  skepticism  regarding  both 
the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  procedures  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  evaluating  their  efiBciency,”  say  the  authors. 

Staff  Personnel  in  the  Public  Schools,  by  Willard  S. 
Elsbree  and  E.  Edmund  Reutter,  Jr.  Prentice-Hall, 
70  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11.  438p.  Index.  $4.65. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Before  Delinquency  Strikes— Fifteen  Actions  for  the  School," 
by  T.  H.  Kettig.  Educational  Trend  No.  754.  Arthur  C. 
Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  20c. 
(How  schools  can  lead  the  community  in  its  fight  against 
juvenile  delinquency.) 

Dynamics  of  Croups  at  Work,  by  Herbert  A.  Thelen,  U.  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  III.  379p.  Index.  $6. 
( Compendium  of  theory,  practical  insight,  and  concrete  example 
gathered  from  seven  years’  work  of  the  Human  Dynamics 
Laboratory,  U.  of  Chicago.  Many  specific  suggestions  for  the 
organizer,  leader,  and  member  of  groups.  Included:  citizen 
participation,  classroom  teaching,  in-service  training,  adminis¬ 
tration  and  management,  human  relations  training,  public  meet¬ 
ings. 

“Size  of  Class  in  110  Urban  School  Districts  Over  100,000  in 
Population,  1953-54."  Circular  No.  6,  1954.  Educational  Re¬ 
search  Service,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  49p. 
Paper.  $2.  {Information  from  a  questionnaire  circulated  in 
Nov.  1953.) 
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•  AdmiuiMtration 


Problems  in  teacher  appraisal  are  pointed 
up  by  Willard  S.  Elsbree  and  E.  Edmund  Reutter 
in  a  new  book.  Some  points: 

—Teachers  generally  have  little  faith  either  in  the 
evaluation  instruments  used  or  in  the  procedures  em¬ 
ployed  in  administering  them.  Teachers  today,  say 
the  authors,  are  almost  universally  opposed  to  rating 
schemes.  “That  teachers  have  tolerated  them  in  some 
school  systems  and  made  an  adjustment  to  them  is  in 
no  way  proof  that  they  like  or  approve  of  them.”  Un¬ 
less  a  system  of  merit  rating  can  be  introduced  with 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  classroom  teachers,  “it  is  a 
doubtful  step  to  take.” 

—Rating  schemes  that  call  for  critical  appraisal  of 
individual  teacher  achievement  tend  to  create  a  gap 
between  principals  and  supervisors  on  the  one  hand 
and  classroom  teachers  on  the  other.  While  teachers 
may  modify  their  classroom  procedures  outwardly, 
they  often  do  not  acc^t  the  counsel  emotionally  and 
resent  the  criticism.  ‘^Hence  their  relations  with  the 
supervisoiy  staff  worsen  and  the  situation  does  not 
augur  well  for  professional  growth.”  When  an  ap¬ 
praisal  is  at  all  critical  and  awards  a  teacher  a  low 


•  Audio-Vistial 


For  television  to  be  educational  it  must  do 
more  than  simply  transmit  information.  So  says  Ray¬ 
mond  H.  Wittcoff  in  July  17  Saturday  Review.  His 
point:  because  they  must  feature  exciting  shows  that 
will  hold  huge  audiences,  commercial  telecasters  favor 
broadcasting  public  issues  in  which  the  participants 
let  their  hostilities  run  riot— with  more  heat  than  light 
generated.  “The  adventures  of  Private  Schine  would 
attract  many  more  viewers  than  hearings  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Indochina  or  public  housing.”  It  is  up  to 
educational  TV  stations,  says  Mr.  Wittcoff,  to  serve 
as  models  of  how  rational  animals  should  discuss  im¬ 
portant  questions  which  may  be  even  more  important 
educationally  than  their  answers.  “They  can  provide 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  other  mass  media  if  their 
treatment  of  basic  issues  emphasizes  the  virtues  of  the 
dialectic  rather  than  the  digest.” 

Fifth  annual  study  of  television  has  been 
completed  by  Paul  A.  Witty,  Northwestern  U.  Sub¬ 
jects  of  the  study  were  1,500  elementary  school  and 
400  high  school  students  in  Chicago  and  Evanston 
schools,  their  teachers  and  their  parents. 

“Televiewing  is  the  favorite  leisure  activity  of  ele- 
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mentary  school  pupils,”  Dr.  Witty  said.  “High  school 
pupils  give  much  less  time  to  TV  and  seem  to  be 
taking  this  activity  in  stride.  Adults,  as  represented 
by  these  parents,  seem  to  have  settled  down  to  a 
consistent  though  somewhat  smaller  amount  of  tele¬ 
viewing.”  The  1954  figiues  show  that  the  average 
elementary  school  pupil  watched  TV  21.5  hours  a 
week  as  compared  with  23  hours  in  1954.  High  school 
pupils  were  down  from  17  to  14  hours. 

Parents’  viewing  decreased  from  19  to  16.5  hours. 
Teacher-viewing  hours  remained  about  the  same,  12 
hours  in  1953  and  11.5  hours  in  1954.  But  the  number 
of  teacher  viewers  was  up  (83%  of  the  teachers  had 
sets  this  year).  In  1951  only  25%  of  the  teachers 
watched  television,  with  the  percentage  climbing  to 
48  in  1952  and  62  in  1953. 

Work  of  the  andio-visnal  specialist  can  be 

evaluated  with  a  check  list  drawn  up  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction,  NEA.  Activities  of 
the  audio-visual  specialist: 

—He  works  with  individuals  and  groups  in  helping 
them  identify  and  solve  their  material  problems. 

—He  approaches  his  task  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
learner’s  need,  and  therefore  is  concerned  with  the 
whole  range  of  instructional  materials. 

—He  provides  initiative  in  widening  the  area  of 
instructional  resources  to  which  teachers  and  students 
have  access. 

—He  is  concerned  with  helping  teachers  discover 
and  invent  new  ways  of  using  materials. 

—He  brings  his  specialized  knowledge  and  skills  to 
bear  in  stimulating  teachers  and  students  to  create 
their  own  materials. 

—He  constantly  encourages  teachers  to  assess  criti¬ 
cally  the  materiaJs  they  use,  the  procedures  they  fol¬ 
low,  and  the  results  they  obtain. 

—He  operates  as  a  member  of  the  supervisory  team 
responsible  for  leadership  and  service  in  improving 
the  local  educational  program. 

The  School  Administrator  and  His  Audio-Visual 
Program,  ed.  by  Charles  F.  Schuller.  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  Dept,  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  367p.  Index. 
$3.75.  (Yearbook.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Catalogue  of  Lending  Collection:  1954-55.  Franco- American 
Audio-Visual  Distribution  Center,  972  5th  Ace.,  N.Y.  21.  30p. 
Paper.  Free.  (Includes  films,  exhibits,  records,  filmstrips.) 

•  Phygieal  Education  and  Health 


Yardsticks  for  competitive  sports  programs 
are  supplied  by  the  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation.  Schools  and 
communities  should  evaluate  their  programs,  says  the 
Association,  by  asking  these  questions: 

—Does  the  program  provide  recreational  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  greatest  possible  number  of  children  in 
terms  of  avaUable  funds,  facilities,  and  leadership? 


—Is  the  program  suitable  to  the  maturity  level, 
growth  nee^,  and  skill  of  the  children  concerned? 

—Does  the  program  permit  a  balance  in  a  variety 
of  wholesome  activities  including  hobbies,  music, 
drama,  and  crafts  as  well  as  sports? 

—Is  there  provision  for  adequate  protection  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  children  involved? 

—Is  the  program  led  by  professionally  trained  teach¬ 
ers  or  leaders  with  a  knowledge  of  cl^d  growth  and 
development  as  well  as  sports  activities? 

—Is  the  program  free  of  undesirable  promotion  and 
overstimulation  of  young  children? 

Children  in  Focus:  Their  Health  and  Activity,  ed. 
by  Delia  P.  Hussey.  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  277p.  $3.50.  (Yearbook.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Methods  and  Materials  in  Physical  Education  and  Recreation: 
School  and  Community  Activities,  ed.  by  Charles  A.  Bucher. 
C.  V.  Mosby  Co.,  3207  Washington  Bled.,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 
423p.  Index.  $6.25.  (Written  by  16  authors.  A  compila¬ 
tion  of  methods  and  materials.  Covers  all  levels  of  education. 
Emphasizes  trend  toward  planning  an  activity  program  which 
is  adaptable  to  the  whole  community.) 

A  Dental  Health  Program  for  Schools.  Council  on  Dental 
Health,  American  Dental  Association,  222  E.  Superior  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  11,  lU.  24p.  Paper,  Free.  (Emphasiixs  community 
cooperation. ) 

Administration  of  High  School  Athletics,  by  Charles  Forsythe. 
Prentice-HaU,  70  5tn  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  462p.  Index.  $5. 
(Third  edition.  New  illustrations  and  recent  materials.  Study 
questions  have  been  added.) 

School  Health  Education,  by  Delbert  Obertheuffer.  Harper, 
49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  454p.  Index.  $4.50.  (Completely 
revised.  Many  chapters  have  been  almost  compmely  rewrit¬ 
ten.  Book  lists  have  been  brought  up  to  date.) 


•  Higher  Education 


Students  are  scoring  higher  on  Selective 
Service  College  Qualification  Tests  than  ever  before. 
According  to  Selective  Service  Headquarters,  70%  of 
36,279  students  taking  the  test  last  April  made  a  score 
of  70  or  better,  and  41%  scored  75  or  better. 

Since  the  testing  program  began  in  May,  1951,  some 
537,121  men  of  draft  age  have  taken  the  tests.  A  year 
ago,  only  52.3%  were  passing  with  a  score  of  70 
or  better. 

Who  goes  to  college?  A  recent  analysis  of  factors 
indicating  that  a  high  school  graduate  will  enter  col¬ 
lege  has  been  made  by  Dael  Wolfle,  U.  of  Minnesota. 
Some  points: 

—The  percentage  of  students  reaching  any  given 
educational  level  is  constantly  moving  upward.  Cur¬ 
rently  about  56%  finish  high  school,  20%  start  to  college, 
and  12%  graduate  from  college. 

—The  higher  the  score  made  by  a  student  on  such 
a  test  as  the  ACE,  the  greater  are  his  chances  of  enter¬ 
ing  college. 

—The  higher  the  student’s  grades,  the  greater  are 
the  chances  that  he  will  enter  college.  The  relation- 
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ship  with  grades  is  steeper  than  the  one  with  test 
scores,  partly  because  grades  constitute  an  easier 
criterion  for  the  student  and  his  parents  to  decide 
whether  he  should  attend  college. 

—In  terms  of  general  intellectual  abUity  the  average 
high  school  graduate  scores  110  on  the  Army  General 
Classification  Test  scale;  the  average  college  entrant 
scores  115;  and  the  average  college  graduate,  121. 

—The  occupation  of  a  high  school  graduate’s  father 
is  a  very  good  predictor  of  whether  or  not  the  student 
will  enter  college,  but  a  poor  predictor  of  which  col¬ 
lege  entrants  will  receive  dewees.  (The  exception  is 
found  among  the  children  of  farmers.  They  are  least 
likely  to  enter  college  and  those  who  do  are  least 
likely  to  graduate.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Current  Issues  in  Higher  Education:  1954,  ed.  by  G.  Kerry 
Smith.  Association  for  Higher  Education,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  321p.  Paper.  $3.  {Proceedings  of  the  Ninth 
Annual  National  Conference  on  Higher  Education.) 

Life  Planning  for  College  Students,  by  William  J.  Reilly.  Har¬ 
per,  49  E.  33  St.,  N.Y.  16.  173p.  $2.50.  (Specific  pro¬ 
cedures  based  on  thousands  of  case  studies.  Author  is  founder 
and  director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Straight  Thinking. ) 

A  History  of  Columbia  College  on  Momingside.  Columbia  U. 
Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  284p.  $4.  (Contributions 
by  Irwin  Edman,  Lionel  Trilling,  Charles  W.  Everett,  and 
others.  Handsome  photographs.) 


•  Adult  Education 


To  reach  the  man  on  the  street,  educators 
must  speak  his  language  and  use  ideas  he  can  grasp 
and  accept.  This  is  the  philosophy  behind  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  public  education  described  in  a  booklet 
published  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene.  The  report  summarizes  five  years  of  activity 
in  the  new  educational  program. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  unorthodox  de¬ 
vices  used  in  the  program  is  the  “Haunted  House” 
exhibit  first  shown  at  the  N.  Y.  state  fair  last  fall.  Using 
the  theme  “Are  You  Living  in  a  Haunted  House?”  the 
project  deals  with  fear  (me  basis  of  most  emotional 
difficulties)  pointing  out  that  many  of  the  fears  that 
haunt  individuals  are  foolish,  unfounded,  unnecessary. 
“The  35-foot  exhibit  was  so  constructed,”  the  booklet 
explains,  “that  visitors  could  actually  enter  a  creaking 
door  and  prowl  through  dark  passages  inhabited  by 
disappearing  ghosts,  skeletons,  bats,  spiders,  and  as¬ 
sorted  phantoms.  TTiis  spine-tingling  safari  was  punc¬ 
tuated  by  whispering  voices  which  asked  the  visitors 
some  soul-searcning  questions.  While  the  thrills  and 
horrors  of  the  haunted  house  were  presented  with 
tongue  in  cheek,  the  message  dealt  with  serious  prob¬ 
lems:  Are  you  haunted  by  ghosts  of  the  past?  Is 
there  a  skeleton  in  your  closet?  Are  you  afraid  of 
tomorrow?”  Public  response  to  the  exhibit  was  so 
enthusiastic  that  the  project  will  appear  again  thW 
year  at  the  state  fair.  Jj 

The  Ear  of  the  Beholder,  by  Margaret  M.  Farraft" 
N.Y.  State  Dept,  of  Mental  Hygiene,  State  Office 
Building,  Albany.  22p.  Free. 


IVew  Closgroom  material 


Tools  For  Early  Childhood  Education  .  .  .  are 
iUustrated  and  described  in  latest  catalo^e  from 
Creative  Playthings,  Inc.  Preschool,  kini^rgarten, 
and  primary  teachers  will  find  new  ideas  .  .  .  new 
equipment  .  .  .  special  materials.  Order  from  5 
University  Place,  N.Y.  3,  or  316  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  1,  Ill.  Free. 

Three  Films  For  Guidance  Classes  ...  are  now 
available.  Titles:  Facing  Reality  .  .  .  Habit  Pat¬ 
terns  .  .  .  Successful  Scholarship.  All  correlated 
with  Sorenson  and  Malm  Psychology  for  Living. 
McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  Series 
of  three:  $195. 

Summary  Of  Forest  Water  Studies  ...  in  North 
Carolina  .  .  .  has  just  been  released  by  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  "Waters  of  Coweeta" 
describes  20  years  of  study  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  .  .  .  presents  principles  applicable  in 
other  sections  of  tne  country.  Order  from  Supt.  of 
Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  24p.  20c. 

Blueprint  Of  The  Television  Field  ...  is  Your 
Place  in  TV,  by  Edwin  B.  Broderick.  The  author 
tells  youngsters  what  opportunities  exist  in  this 
exciting  new  field  .  ,  .  what  qualities  are  best  used. 
David  McKay  Co.,  55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  142p. 
Photographs.  Index.  $2.75. 

Graded  Spanish  Edition  ...  of  the  film  Natives 
of  Guatemala  has  just  been  released.  El  Pueblo 
Guatemalteco  uses  first-year,  second-semester  Span¬ 
ish  vocabulary  .  .  .  aims  at  promoting  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  these  Latin  American 
neighbors.  Teacher’s  guide  included.  Bailey  Films, 
6509  DeLonrore  Ave.,  Hollywood  28,  Calif.  Rent¬ 
al:  $5  in  color,  $3  in  b&w;  sale:  $112  in  color, 
$55  in  b&w. 

Tale  of  Southwest  China  .  .  .  should  delight 
children  7  to  10.  Little  Wu  and  the  Watermelons, 
by  Beatrice  Liu,  is  set  in  1942  ...  is  filled  with 
homely  details  of  everyday  living  in  The  Village 
Facing  the  Sun.  Illustrated  by  Graham  Peck. 
Follett  Publishing  Co.,  1255  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  5,  Ill.  $2.50. 

To  Enrich  Understanding  of  the  City  ...  try 
showing  Jimmy  Visits  the  City.  Correlated  with 
primary  readers,  the  film  shows  tall  office  buildings 
.  .  .  congested  streets  .  .  .  apartment  buildings  .  .  . 
elevated  trains  .  .  .  department  stores  and  esca¬ 
lators.  Coronet  Films,  65  E.  South  Water  St., 
Chicago  1,  Ill.  Primary  grades.  Color:  $110; 
b&w:  $55. 

The  Whys  of  Weather  .  .  .  are  explained  in  Our 
Changing  Weather,  by  Carroll  Lane  Fenton  and 
Mildred  Adams  Fenton.  Many  puzzling  questions 
about  this  fascinating  subject  are  answered  .  .  . 
careful  photographs  are  included.  How  to  fore¬ 
cast  weather  is  explained.  For  all  ages.  Double¬ 
day,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  $2.50. 

Provocative  Essays  On  Man  .  .  .  and  the  world 
i^iQi  .  .  .  are  found  in  Great  Essays,  ed.  by 
n  Petkiten.  Book  contains  50  essays  by  38 
tAwriJer^.  I  ^Includes:  Shaw  .  .  .  Montaigne 
.  .  .  Lamb  .  .1  Elmerson  .  .  .  Mencken  .  .  .  Samuel 
Johnson  .  .  .  'Inutber.  Pocket  Books,  630  5th  Ave., 
N.Y.  20.  35c. 
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